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Memorabilia. 


THE long-expected opening of the new 
Shakespeare Memorial Theatre at Strat- 
ford-on-Avon, ‘has yet again focussed the 
mind of the world on Shakespeare. Our 
understanding of him differs widely, and 
on every hand from what passed for 
understanding when the original Memorial 
Theatre was erected. Minute study of Strat- 
ford-on-Avon records ; re-discovery of the con- 
ditions of the Elizabethan and Jacobean 
theatre; closer attention, on the one side to 
the contemporary ‘‘ form and pressure ’’ of 
the age, and, on the other, to subtleties and 
allusions which have largely till now been 
unsuspected, have all—amid whatever diver- 
gence of opinion — contributed to open new 


Shakespeare here with the Wordsworth who, 


| after the stress of the French Revolution, 
_ attained to the heart of peace at Tinterne 


| 


| Abbey. 


Two Hundred Years Ago. 


From Read’s Weekly Journal or, British- 
Gazetteer, Saturday, April 29, 1732. 


Newmarket, April 25. On Monday laft 
five Horfes ftarted for the Great Stakes of 
700 Guineas, and came in as follows: 

Duke of Bolton’s Horfe (Sterling) firft, 
Sir Michael Newton’s Horfe (Brisk) fecond, 
Duke of Devonfhire’s (Brown George) third, 
Lord Lonfdale’s Grey Horfe, fourth, and the 
Duke of Somerfet’s Horfe (White Heels) fifth. 

The Bets were even Money of the Duke 
of Bolton’s Horfe againft the Field. 

The fame Day Mr. Coke’s Bauble beat 
the Earl of Portmore’s Mifs Effex for 200 
Guineas, the Bets at the Ditch were Twelve 
Pound to Ten on both Sides. 

The Newmarket Bank took the Odds on 
both Sides, by which Means they got two per 


Cent. on their Capital without any Hazard. 


riches in the plays and new possibilities for | 


our imagination in the man. A book which 
illustrates this with singular felicity has been 
happily timed to catch public interest at its 
ood: Dr. Dover Wilson’s ‘ The Essential 
Shakespeare.’ Perhaps no one who has spent 
thought on Shakespeare will on every page 
agree with him; yet no such reader but wiil 
lay the work down with conceptions vivified, 
enlarged, and often confirmed; and also 
with new ranges of insight opened up. We 
rejoice to find the sorry effect of the Strat- 
ford bust emphasized. In the sketch of 
Shakespeare’s world a good point is made of 
the importance of music—too little realised. 
For the Elizabethan time we have the plausi- 
ble suggestion—though but thrown upon the 
alr—that Shakespeare perhaps was once a 
tutor’ in Southampton’s household, and 
even travelled with him to Italy. The 
conversion ’’ or ‘‘reconciliation,’’ whici 
§lves its quality the atmosphere of the last 
Plays, our author would connect with some 
fresh vivid experience of a healing influence 
bs nature. And he would have that to be 
apely nature as the poet knew her in Eliza- 
than Warwickshire, reinforced perhaps by 
family and paternal affection. He compares 


We hear from Paris, that M. Voltaire, 
Author of the Hiftory of Charles XII, King 
of Sweden, is now there, and in the higheft 
Efteem with feveral Princes of the Blood, 
and of the firft Quality in France, for his 
great Genius and fine Parts. 


Laft Tuefday was held a High Court of 
Chivalry, at the College of Arms, Doctor's 
Commons, before the Worfhipful Dr. Kd- 
mund Ifham, Surrogate to the Earl of Effing 
ham, Deputy Earl Marfhal of England; Dr. 
Henchman, the King’s Advocate; Blance 
Anftis, Elq; King at Arms; and Knox 
Ward, Efq; Clarencieux King at Arms; 
when Mr. Nevile, Proctor for the Office, exhi- 
bited Articles againft Mrs. Radbourne, 
Widow, which were admitted by the faid 
Surrogate, for bearing Arms (as is alledged 
in the faid Articles) that do not belong to 
the faid Mrs. Radbourne.. . 

The faid Proctor next returned the Pro- 
cefs againft Sir John Blount, Bart., and con- 
tinued the Certificate till the next Court Day. 

They alfo returned the Procefs against Mr. 
Charles Bainton, Executor of Mr. Lad- 
brook; and Mr. White, a Proctor of the 
faid Court, appeared for him, and prayed 
Articles to be argued next Court; which was 
ranted, and then the Court adjourned to 
laa the 8th of May next, between Three 
and Five in the Afternoon. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE SOUL IN 
ENGLISH POETRY BEFORE 
WORDSWORTH. 

(See ante p. 290). 


THE last phase of the dispute in the 
seventeenth century was a pamphlet was 
provoked by the popularity of Henry More's 
prose works. In 1661 his friend George 
Rust, later Bishop of Dromore, published 
‘A Letter of Resolution concerning Origen 
and the chief of his Opinions,’ which dis- 
cussed, among other topics, ‘‘ That the Souls 
of men do pre-exist ’’; ‘‘ That through their 
fault and negligence they appear here in- 
habitants of the earth, cloath’d with 
terrestrial bodies’’; ‘‘ That the mystery of 
the Resurrection is this, that we shall be 
cloath’d with heavenly or ethereal bodies.’ 
More substantial support was given to their 
theory by the Lux Orientalis of Joseph 
Glanvil (1661). It is a paradox typical of 
the age that this book should have been 
written by the author of ‘The Vanity of 
Dogmatising,’ and of Scepsis Scientifica, for 
it combines the airy speculation of his pre- 
decessors with a strain of peculiar fantasy. 
I refer readers to his fourteenth chap- 
ter, where, in an account of the ‘ Soul’s 
life and descent to bodies,’’ he embroiders 
on the idea of physical grades used in More's 
Pree-existency.’ 

Such dubious doctrine could not pass un- 
challenged by the orthodox, among whose 
protests two are perhaps worthy of notice. 
Samuel Parker, later Bishop of Oxford and 
adversary of Andrew Marvell, was a doughty 
champion of the new empirical philosophy. 
In 1666, at the age of twenty-six, he followed 
up his ‘ Free and Impartial Censure of the 
Platonick Philosophie’ with another pam- 
phlet attacking especially ‘‘ the Origenian 
hypothesis.’”” His attitude briefly 
this :— 

We are so far from attaining any certain 
and real knowledge of Incorporeal Beings (of 
an acquaintance with which these Visionists 
so much boast) that we are not able to know 
anything of Corporeal Substances as abstract 
from their Accidents. . . And therefore the 
truly wise and discerning Philosophers do not 
endeavour after the dry and sapless knowledge 
of abstracted Natures, but only search after 
the Properties, Qualities, Vertues, and Opera- 


tions of Natural Beings; the knowledge 
whereof may be acquired by Observation and 
Experiment. (‘ Censure ’). 


Another pamphlet in the same vein was 
“No Pre-existence: or a Brief Dissertation 
against the Hypothesis of Humane Souls 
living in a State Antecedaneous to This,’ by 
E.W., probably Erasmus Warren, who 
afterwards attacked Burnet’s ‘Sacred 
Theory of the Earth’ in a_ work called 
Geologia (1690). He dismissed Glanvil’s 
argument as “But. . . a Philosophick Legend 
or Romance; which the Wise and Learned 
will as soon believe as they will the famed 
exploits of Don Quixote; or the pranks of 
noted Hudibras.”' 

Inevitably the ‘‘ Pre-existentiaries re- 
plied to these onslaughts, but the real victory 
lay with the exponents of modern views, 
Nevertheless, so long as the Cambridge 
Platonists retained some influence, the obso- 


_lescent fancy recurred in pamphlets and in 


poetry. Romantic criticism generalised so 
freely about the eighteenth century as an 
age of reason, that we tend even to-day to 
forget that Blake was after all a product 
of his environment; that mysticism and 
cabbalism flourished side by side with bon 
sens; that the obverse of Wesley and Dod 
dridge is Christopher Smart; if not only 
William Law, but Boehme, Swedenborg, and 
Joanna Southcote had many devotees, it is 
not surprising that the Platonic School were 
still read for their rationalisation of intui- 
tive religion. We find Wordsworth’s doc- 
trine anticipated in at least three poems of 
the century. 

One of the first, and one of the best, serious 
imitations of Milton’s epic manner was con- 
tained in the anonymous poem ‘Pre 
existence,’ published in 1714. Mr. R. D. 
Havens in his compendious work on ‘The 
Influence of Milton,’ says truly 

In style and diction the piece is quite as 
Miltonic as in subject matter; yet it escapes 
the pitfalls of tumidity and dull prose, into 
one or other of which most contemporary 
blank verse fell, and at its best is not without 
dignity and nobility of utterance. 


Since the poem is very rare, some account of 
it may be of interest. The publishers 
preface summarises the three opinions as to 
the soul’s origin, and quotes Origen and 
Glanvil on the third hypothesis. The poem, 
it continues, 

seems intended as an Account of what 
occurr’d intermediate the Battle between 
Michael and Lucifer, and the World’s crea 
tion; and in part to fill up that space or 
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Chasm in Milton’s Paradise Lost Lib 1... 
The Author begins it with the Archangel’s 
sounding a Retreat from the Pursuit of the 
Rebel Angels condemn’d to Hell; and the clos- 
ing of Hell Gate. Then follows an account 
of the seduc’d, but repentant Spirits, ex- 
eluded Heaven, but not doomed to Hell; ... 
4nd then comes that which is the chief scope 
of the Poem, viz. the Condition of those 
Spirits who were Associates in the Rebellion, 
not out of Malice, but seduc’d by  Satan’s 
Guile; who are here destin’d to inhabit Karth 
in human Bodies, with a Promise of_ being 
restor’d to God’s favour, if their Virtues 
second his Decree. 

At moments the movement of the verse has 
little of Augustanism. 

Now had th’Archangel Trumpet, rais’d sub- 

lime 

Above the Walls of Heav’n, begun to sound; 
Al] Aether took the Blast, and Hell beneath 


Shook with Celestial Noise; th’Almighty 
Host, 

Hot with pursuit, and reaking with 
Blooc 


Of guilty Cherubs smear’d in sulphurous 


ust, 
Pause at the known Command of sounding 
Gold; 
first 

Gates, 
Tl’impenetrable Folds on brazen Hinge 
Rowl creaking horrible; the Din beneath 
O’ercomes the Roar of Flames, and deafens 


they close the wide Tartarian 


ell; 
Then through the solid Gloom with nimble | 


ing 
They cut their shining Traces up to Light. . . | 


Aloft, in heaven :— 
Myriads of Seraphs in long Series wait 


About the Throne, and as it moves proceed | 


In numerous Order to Celestial Song: 
Above; the Symphony of mellow Flutes. 
And Harps by flying Angels gently touch’d, 
Relieve the ‘'rumpets rage, and fitly blend 
The solemn sounds in Harmony divine; 
Such as might tune new Worlds, and give the 


aws 
To Globes on high, and the just Figure guide 
Of Planets forming all their airy Dance; 

Below; the blazing wheels drove bounding 


o’er 

The Starry Pavement; Stars and Hills of 
Light 

Double their Glories where the Chariot 
rowls 

With rattling sound; and th’Empyraeum 
vast 

Down to its stedfast Axis, groans through- 
out 

Under the burning Tracts, till now it rests 

Upon the gaping Brink of Heaven; and there 

With open Pomp, fills the vast empty space. 


After a terrible silence God speaks, condemn- 
ing the guilty spirits to life on the Earti, 
which he is about to create. But first their 
souls must descend to Lethe :— 


| Gray called this poem 
altitudes ’’; but some of his contemporaries 
showed better taste, for it was reprinted in 
1740, 
(1748), and issued again in 1800. 


Hither compell’d, each Soul must drink long 
Draughts 

Of those forgetful Streams, 
within, 

And all the great Ideas fade and die: 

For if vast Thoughts should play about a 


Forms 


Min 

Inclos’d in Flesh, and dragging cumbrous 
ife, 

Fluttering and beating in the mournful 


age, 
It soon would break its Grates and wing 
away: 
’Tis therefore my Decree, the Soul return 
Naked trom off this Beach and_ perfect 
Blank, 
To visit the new World; and strait to feel 
Itself in crude consistence closely shut, 
The dreadful Monument of just Revenge; 
Immur’d by Heav’ns own Hand, and plac’d 
erect 
On fleeting Matter, all imprison’d round 
With Walls of Clay ; th’ Ethereal Mould 
shall bear 
The Chain of Members, deafen’d with an 


Bar, 

Blinded by Eyes. and manacl’d in Hands. 

Here Anger, vast Ambition, and Disdain, 

a, - the haughty Movements rise and 
a > 

As — of neighbouring Atoms tear the 
Soul... 


Differently constituted spirits will be led by 
different master-passions but all will suffer, 


till all in Death 
Shall vanish, and the Pris’ner now enlarg’d, 
Regains the flaming Borders of the Sky. 
He ended. Pearls of Thunder rend the 
Heavens, 
And Chaos, from the bottom turn’d, resounds 
The mighty Clangor: All the Heavenly Host 
Approve the high Decree, and loud they 
sing 
Eternal Justice; while the guilty Troops, 
Sad with their Doom, but sad _ without 
Despair, 
Fail fluttering down to Lethe’s Lake, and 
there 
For Penaunce, and the destin’d Body wait. 


nonsense in all her 


included in Dodsley’s ‘ Miscellany ’ 


Memories of Vaughan as well as of Sir 


| John Davies and perhaps More are apparent 
in the Latin De 
Isaac Hawkins Brown, of 
said that he was 
delightful with whom I was ever in com- 
pany.”’ 
lish 
parodist, 
Jenyns, 


Pieces ’ in 1761. 


Immortalitate of 
whom Johnson 
‘of all conversers the most 


Animi 


‘ 


Of several versions made in Eng- 
of this serious effort of the talented 
the best was that by Soames 
printed in his ‘ Miscellaneous 
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Say, can you doubt, but that th’all-search- | 


ing soul, | 
That gd can traverse heaven from pole to. 
pole, | 
From thence descending visits but this | 
earth, 


And shall once more regain the regions of | 
her birth? 


he declares; and elsewhere, 


She shall her native strength, 
skies regain: 

To heav’n an old inhabitant return, | 

And draw nectareous streams from truth’s | 
perpetual urn. 


Whilst life remains, (if life it can be call’d 
T’exist in fleshly bondage thus enthrall’d) 
Tir’d with the dull pursuit of worldly things, | 
The soul scarce wakes, or opes her gladsom | 

wings, 
Yet still the godlike exile in disgrace | 
Retains some marks of her celestial race; | 


and native 


Else whence from mem’ry’s store can she 
produce 

Such various thoughts, or range them so for | 
use? . 


What can this be, but some bright ray from | 
heaven, | 

Some emanation from Omniscience given? | 

This was a mere working over of the old | 
idea in a bald didactic fashion. In William 
Blake’s ‘ Book of Thel,’ however, we find it 
used as the basis for allegorical narrative | 
of a striking kind. Despite the bewildering 
diversity of interpretations of the Prophetic 
Books, it is obvious that Blake believed not 
only our adult life to be a sad falling off 
from our childish state, but our very 
presence on earth to be the proof of some 
fatal error in the previous life of our immor- | 
tal spirit. For Man to Blake was one of | 
the Eternal Powers, mysteriously divided, | 
and sunk from an intuitive and bodiless 
existence into the realm of reason and 
sense. On this hypothesis he founded the > 
cosmic epics which obscurely shadowed forth | 
the agonies and potentialities of the human 
spirit in its chains. The ‘ Book of Thel’ | 
describees the unwillingness of the free Soul 
to accept the bondage of the body. 

Does the Eagie know what is in the pit? 

Or wilt thou go ask the Mole? 

Can Wisdom be put in a silver rod, 

Or Love in a golden bowl? 
he asks, in ‘ Thel’s Motto,’ symbolising the 
darkness of physical existence and the in- | 
finite desires of the spirit. 

Blake tells how the young spirit Thel, | 
separating herself from the other daughters | 
of the Seraphim, laments ther destiny of | 
earthly life, which means death to heaven. 
To her speaks the Lily of the Valley, itself 


| 


a spirit pent, and tries to console her by 
showing her the beauty of temporal life, the 
tender care of God, and the certainty of 
return To flourish in eternal vales.”’ 
Cloud too declares the joy and the eternity 
of life: 
O Maid, I tell thee, when T pag 7 
It is to tenfold life, to love, to panes aa 
raptures holy: 
Unseen descending, weigh my 
upon balmy flowers, 
And court the fair-eyed dew, to take me to 
her shining tent 
The weeping virgin, trembling, kneels before 
the risen sun, 
Till we arise link’d in a golden band and 
never part, 
But walk united, bearing food to all our 
tender flowers. 
But Thel fears that she will not thus be 
of use to her fellow-creatures :— 
And all shall say, ‘ Without a use this 
shining woman liv’d 
Or did she only live to be at death the food 
of worms?” 


The Cloud points out that even so, she 
would be helping others, for 

Everything that lives 

Lives not alone nor for itself... 

He summons the Worm, which appears 
“like an infant wrapped in the Lily’s 
leaf,’?’ dumb, but weeping and desirous of 
love. Then the meanest of all creatures, the 


light wings 


|Clod of Clay, comes pitying to nourish the 
Worm, 
| joicing in the care of God :— 


and humbly addresses Thel, re 


But He, that loves the lowly, pours His oil 
upon my head, 

And kisses me, and binds His nuptial bands 
around my _ breast, 

And says: ‘Thou mother of my children, I 
have loved thee, 

And I have given thee a crown that none can 
take away.” 

But how is this, sweet Maid, I know not, and 
I cannot know; 

I ponder, and I cannot ponder; yet I live 
and love. 


Encouraged by this realisation of the 


_immanence of God’s love in all things, Thel 
accepts the Clod’s invitation to look upon 
the land of the ‘“‘ dead,’’ that is, upon those 


entombed in the clay of earthly life. Never 


did Blake achieve a more poignant note than 
| in this grim passage. 


The eternal gates’ terrific Porter lifted the 
northern bar: 

Thel enter’d in and saw the secrets of the 
land unknown. 

She saw the couches of the dead, and where 
the fibrous roots 
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Of every heart on earth infixes deep 
restless twists : 
4 land of sorrows and of tears where never 
smile was seen. 
She wander’d in the land of clouds 
valleys dark, list’ning 
Dolours and lamentations . . 
Finally she came to “ her own grave-plot,”’ 
the body appointed for her sojourn here, 


sorrow breathed 


thro’ 


And heard this voice of 
from the hollow pit: 

Why cannot the Ear be closed to its own 
destruction ? 

Or the glist’ning Eye to the poison cf a 
smile? 

Why are Eyelids stor’d with arrows ready 
drawn, 


Where a thousand fighting men in ambush | 


lie, 

Or an Eye of gifts and graces show’ring 
fruits and coined gold? 

Why a Tongue impress’d with honey from 
every wind? 

Why an Ear, a whirlpool fierce to draw 
creations in? 

Why a Nostril wide inhaling terror, tremb- 
ling, and affright? 

Why a _ curb upon the youthful, burn- 
in yf 

Why a little curtain of flesh on the bed of 
our desire? 


The Virgin started from her seat, and with 
a shriek 


Fled back unhinder’d till she came into the | 


vales of Har. 


The price of flesh is the mutilation of the 
spirit; the life of the senses involves pas- 


sion, conflict, evil, such as must fill the soul ,.4 originated in the acceptance of the 


That which the | 
stated | lands 


Blake | Treasury late in March, 1253, of 40s. in 


with horror and loathing. 
author of ‘ Pre-existence’ had 
epically, and others didactically, 
uttered, from the profundity of his mytho- 
peic imagination, in a cry of natal despair. 
Thomas Hardy, in a quieter, more ironical, 
mood, visited the Cave of the Unborn, where, 
however, he found the expectant souls full 
of an “artless trust’? in the thappiness 
awaiting them: 

My heart was anguished for their sake, 
I could not frame a word; 

And they descried my sunken face, 

And seemed to read therein and trace 

The news that pity would not break, 

Nor truth leave unaverred. 


But though Hardy agreed with Blake in 
regarding subhuman nature as more for- 
tunate than man, their minds were poles 
apart. Hardy’s Unborn 


came helter-skelter out 
Driven forward like a rabble rout 
Into the world they had so desired, 

By the all-immanent Will. 


of the Infant-Ey ”’ 


_ship of the lands of Beatrice, 


| ‘* Before the birth of consciousness . . . 


its | Consciousness with all its implications was 


a purposeless nexus evolved by rote through 
the unweeting mechanism of the — 
al 
went well.’ Clod and flower were happier 
than man because they were nearer to that 
primitive nescience ‘‘ Before the disease of 
feeling germed.’’ The tragedy of life was 
its development from a lower to a higher 
state of organisation. How different from 
this view was Blake’s naive combination of 
animism with Neoplatonism! In his belief 
that the assumption of physical life is a 
degradation of the soul; that the innocence 
of the child is a spiritual insight soon to be 
curtailed by the multiple distractions of 
sense and passion, the latter is close to 
Wordsworth. He, too, recaptured something 
in reverie and vision; 
but his imagination was more visual and 
anthropomorphic than that of Wordsworth, 
who came to rely more on memory and moral 
ideas and conscious intellection, to compen- 
sate for the loss of an apprehension which 
could never on earth be recaptured. 


G. 
BRIWES OF STAPLE, SOMERSET. 


(See ante pp. 3, 21, 39, 59, 78, 95, 132, 164, 
218, 254, 276). 


THE mandate (Close Roll, 37 Hen. III) 
which may not have surprised Briwes, 


offer which Robert Walerand—who ‘“‘ has 
in Wiltshire’’—had made at the 


gold, not 40s. worth of gold, for the ward- 
Briwes’s . 
daughter, and her ‘‘ marriage.’’ (Fines, 37 
Hen. IIT). 

Now, Beatrice would have inherited in due 
time in ordinary circumstances from her 
mother on that lady’s death, lands of the 
value of £200 a year or thereabouts, as, no 
doubt, Walerand and the Treasury well 
knew; and, if one may judge from the 
comparatively small value of the offer made 
and accepted, they believed her to be well in 
her teens. What, however, they had seem- 
ingly overlooked and Briwes*well remembered, 
was the peculiar advantage to be obtained 
from that ancient Lex Anglicana, or 
Courtesy of England, in the retention it 


11 The Index to the Close Roll assumes 
gratuitously that this was Brus of Writtle, 
Tsabella’s son. 
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allowed a widower who had had issue of his 
marriage of his deceased partner’s lands for 
the period of his life. | 

When, therefore, the King’s escheator, the 
Abbot of Pershore, or his accredited agent, 
presented the King’s mandate to Briwes to 


deliver his daughter to him, or suffer the | 


consequences of a neglect to do so, he, con- 


fident in his legal rights, had the hardihood | 


to send his unwelcome visitor empty away ; 
and had his lands taken into the 
hand in consequence. 

Of this, however, there is only the reflec- 
tive evidence to be got from a letter at the 
close of November next, addressed by the 
Earl of Cornwall and the King’s Council— 
Henry had been in Gascony since August— 
to the Abbot of Pershore, to restore to 
Briwes the lands he had taken into his 
possession, on the King’s precept, till other- 
wise ordered. 

How Walerand was compensated for the 
Joss of the ‘‘ marriage ’’ of Briwes’s daugh- 
ter (not his son, by the way, as the Calendar 
of the Patent Rolls of 37-38 Hen. III mis- 
takenly has it) and the wardship of her 
lands is of no concern here, beyond the state- 
ment that he was to get for it the marriage 
and wardship of the next heiress that fell 


into the King’s guardianship, worth £200 a _ 


year. 
The check suffered by the Treasury was 
not allowed to affect Briwes’s employment 
by the Chancery. In May, 1253, he was 
appointed to enquire with juries of the 
counties of Oxford, Nottingham and Lin- 
coln into the complaints made by the Arch- 
bishop of York that tenants of his in 
Lincolnshire had been assaulted, robbed and 
killed by ‘‘men’”’ of the Bishop of Lincoln. 
(Patents, 37 Hen. III) A week later 
Henry of Bath and he, Briuues, were 
assigned upon the evidence so gained to do 
swift and full justice in the matter. (Close 


Roll; where the Index on no authority what- | 
ever assumes the justice to have been Brus | 


the Scot.) 
He was, perhaps, on eyre in Hampshire 
in June, 1253, when, with Sir Roger of 


Thurkelby, Henry of Bath, Henry de la | 


Mare, and eight others, mostly justices, at 
Southwick, in that county, 


made by Peter of Savoy (Charters); and on 


eyre he certainly was in the west and south- , 


west in 1254-5 (Assize Roll 1182, etc.). In 


the latter year, in July, he acquired forty | 
acres of marsh, called ‘‘ Nordgar,”’ in Little | 


Wakering in Essex from Walter of South- 


King’s | 


he witnessed | 
a Confirmation and Inspeximus of a grant | 


| church to whom he gave for a warranty of 
charter a  sore-sparrowhawk. (Essex 
| Fines.) A year later by a Somerset Final 


Concord he took from Isabel, daughter of 
Alan of Staple, a virgate of land in that 
manor, giving her for the usual warranty 
five silver marks. 
_ The last instalments, due and overdue, 
from John of Lexinton, £59 2s. Od. for the 
| payment of Briwes’s debts to the King, 
amalgamated in the Fine of 1250, were paid 
for him at the Exchequer in Michaelmas, 
1256, in cash or its equivalent, £19 11s. 9d., 
and in a surplus credit he had in his farm 
'of Pickering in Yorkshire, £39 11s. Od. ; but 
‘before the Essex rotulus of the Pipe Roll, 
40 Hen. III, containing these particulars 
could have been drawn up Lexinton had 
died, early in January, 1257; holding, in- 
cidentally, the manor of Theydon Ad Mon- 
tem of Sir Robert of Brywes by the service of 
two knights. 

Not all of the 1,000 marks at which he 
| had purchased the manor had been paid at 
his decease; and, as regarded the balance, 
the Barons pressing Briwes for payment of 
i.a., the 25 marks he still owed the Earl of 
Kent’s executors and they owed the King, 
_were told by the King to apply themselves 
not only for that sum but for all else Briwes 


owed at the Exchequer to Lexinton’s 
executors. (Exch. Mem. L.T.R., 41 Hen. 
Ill). 

| Briwes would have had no reason to 


attend Lexinton’s I.P.M. In fact, he was 
then actually either in or on his way to 

Derby ; where, as the ‘ Annals of Dunstable’ 

(Rolls Series) show, Brus was one of four 

justices itinerant, the others, John of Caw, 

made Abbot of Peterborough, John of 

Wyavil, and Roger of Thurkelby (actually 
then not in court, from sickness) his seniors, 
opened the assizes for that county on Jan. 
| 20 1257. 

On that eyre he probably continued till 
in Easter term by a letter close of 15 April, 
1257, the King associated him Bruwes, with 
M. Simon of “Walton and his fellow judges 
at Westminster to hold the Pleas of the 
King there with them de Banco. 

Who Walton’s fellow judges were, Mait- 
land, in his ‘ Bracton’s Note Book,’ i, from 
a search of the Final Concords made at 
Westminster, names as Henry of Bath and 
Robert of Shotingden; and there with them, 
or others, Bruce, as Maitland always by his 
method called him, remained till, on 10 June 
1257, Walton and he were assigned to hear 
/ a case at St. Martin’s, London, for which 
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the Sheriffs of the City were to provide them 


sith a jury, on the 17th of that month. | 


(Patents). From there ‘‘ Briwes and his fel- 
lows? were to go to Winchester to deliver the 
gaol there ; and as the Abbot of Chichester 
had been directed to have certain prisoners 
there (for judgment) by the 18th, it is cer- 
tain Briwes had no time to dawdle on the 
wad. (Liberate Roll, 41 Hen. III.) From 
which time on through 1257-8 he was either 
on the Bench at Westminster or in the 
rovinces, in Essex, Southampton, Somerset, 
Sion, Gloucester, etc., engaged in his 
judicial or other official functions. 

An Essex Final Concord of 3 Nov., 1257, 
made between William of Theydon and 
Godfrey Le Flecher and Elina his wife, con- 
cerning land in the vill of Theydon Mount 
yields the information that Briwes had 
already married his daughter, for the cyro- 
graph bears the endorsement that ‘ Robertus 
de Bryus, Hugo de Nevill et Beatricia uxor 
eius apponunt clamium suum’’ — a claim 
they could have had, by the way, only as 
reversioners expectant on the failure of 
Theydon’s issue. 

This final concord dates indefinitely that 
dateless charter (Addl. Ch. 8392) made, as 
will be remembered, since 1253, by which 
Robert of Bryus announced that (by another 
document, of course) he had granted the life 
interest which he had by the Courtesy of 
England in his deceased wife’s lands in 
Runham in Norfolk and Thorpe—Southorpe 
—in Essex to Hugh of Nevill and Beatrice, 
his wife; and (now) because he had acquired 
from Henry of ‘Theydon the reversionary 
interest he, Henry, had in them expectant 
on the failure of his own late wife’s issue, 
he conceded, remised and quit-claimed them 
to Hugh of Nevill, his heirs and assigns, 
to hold as fully as he himself had held them 
under Theydon’s charter. 

The document, which names eleven of the 


many witnesses to its making, first, Sir 
Philip Basset, not yet Chief Justice of Eng- | 


land, and next, Sir John of Courtney, young 
Nevill’s uncle, as it would seem, his mother’s 
brother, to whom the King had sold for 


2,500 marks the wardship of his nephew’s | 


great lands and “ marriage”? upon the death 
of his father, Sir John of Nevill, of Withers- 
field in Essex and Stoke Curcy in Somerset, 


in 1246, bears a seal, sigill i | 
, sigillum meum, Briwes 


had then in his possession, a red wax oval 
seal of some then vacant church devoted to 
St. Christopher, as its legend tells. At 
what price Briwes acquired young Nevill’s 


_ marriage’ is impossible to say. 


In Michaelmas, 1257, Briwes was engaged 
in defending an action of Novel Disseisin 
at Westminster which had been brought 
against him, Beatrice his daughter—and 
thus before her marriage—and a John of 
Briwes, by Philip of Whitfield, a tenant 
of his Theydon lands at Sitenhodenhull, 
Hodnel, in Warwickshire. He had, seem- 
ingly, a method he had used before in 
Norfolk—disseised Whitfield of a portion of 
his holding by tlie simple process of taking 
possession of it. Whitfield’s action had so 
far succeeded that the sheriff was ordered in 
Michaelmas, 1258, to go in person to Hodnel 
and put him in seisin of the lands—half of 
two carucates — these three defendants, of 
whom John of Briwes, Robert’s son or 
brother, was probably in this merely bailiff 
at Hodnel for the other two, had disseised 
him of (C.R.R. 161, m. 2d.) This appears 
to have been eventually done. 

Briwes was certainly in funds at this 
time, for in April, 1258, he had bought 
back from Dionysia, the widow, that Manor 
of Wisley in Surrey he had sold to her and 
her husband, Walter Le Bufle, sixteen years 
earlier, paying the widow 350 marks to do 
so. (Surrey Fines.) Though never ‘‘ scan- 
dalously rich,’? as Matthew Paris says was 
Henry of Bath, his fellow justice, and like 
him once a sheriff-custos for Peter of Rivaux, 
Briwes was finding the administration of the 
law and that practice which allowed a liti- 
gant on payment of fee to choose his own 
judge a not uncertain means of wealth. 

The first movements in Montfort’s rebel- 
lion began, it is said, between May and 
August, 1258. Yet so far as this little his- 
tory is concerned, until about 1265, the 
‘“war’’ might never have occurred. 


L. GRIFFITH. 
(To be continued). 


ATRICK GORDON’S GEOGRAPHICAL 
GRAMMAR (See 10 S. iii. 283, 324; 

11 S. iv. 188, 237; v. 16).—This book, which 
was first published in 1693 had an enorinous 
vogue, which was clearly not exhausted 
even as late as 1769. In December, 1762, 


12 Douglas, ‘ Scots Peerage,’ ii, 240, has made 
a curious tangle of this marriage. Con- 
fusing young Nevill with his grandfather, 
Hugh of Nevill, ng John’s Chief Forester, 

i atter’s second spouse, 


| Beatrice of Turnham—his- wife in 1221—with 


this wife of his grandson, it combines the 
two ladies into a (hypothetical) daughter of 
Robert of Brus of Annandale. 


\ 
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Thomas Lowndes, the London bookseller, 
bought from John Clark, one thirtieth of the 
copyright for a guinea (Add. MSS. 38, 370, 
f. 49). On March 20, 1769, he paid a guinea 
for one seventy-second share of the ‘* whole 
copy of Gordon’s Geographical Grammar,” 
from a firm who had bought it at the Shuck- 
burgh sale in July, 1768 (Add. MSS. 38, 37, 
f. 169). 
J. M. 


‘HE SHAKESPEARES AND WASH- 
ING. — Halliwell Phillipps, who with 
immense industry collected and published a 
mass of original evidence relating to the 
Shakespeares and allied families, deduced 
therefrom (‘ Outlines,’ 1887, i, 28) that the 
life of the poet’s mother ‘‘ passed in her 
father’s house rather after the manner of 
pigs than that of human beings.’”’ After 
some account of the utensils of the Arden 
household, he added, ‘‘the means of ablu- 
tion were lamentably defective, if, indeed, 
they were not limited to what could have 
been supplied by an insulated pail of water, 
for what were called towels were merely used 
for wiping the hands after a meal and there 
was not a single wash-basin in the establish- 
ment.’’ Now if this were a true conspectus, 
the humble tradesman, John Shakespere, (to 
give him his uncorrupted name), who, in his 
young days, was not so affluent as his father- | 
in-law, Robert Arden, cannot very well have 
afforded more luxurious appointments, and, | 
in fact, it is known that early in his career 
(1552) he was amerced for suffering a lay- 
stall to be before his house in Henley Street, 
Stratford-on-Avon—quite a common offence 
in the sixteenth century. Are we to con- 
clude that both Ardens and Shakesperes, the | 
immediate ancestors of the Immortal Bard | 
were of unsavoury habits? By no means. | 
It appears that the opinions of the | 
eminent Shakespearian collector were founded | 
on the inventory of the goods of Robert | 
Arden, taken upon his death, which docv- | 
ment specified four pails and one basin, | 
surely sufficient cleansing paraphernalia for | 
a determined ablutionist to get an occasional | 
scrub down, and in the summer-time what | 
could be more delightful than a dip in one | 
of the charming reaches of the placid and | 
beautiful Avon? In view of John Wesley’s | 
dictum that ‘‘cleanliness is next to godli- 
ness,” and in refutation of this very 
erroneous conviction of Halliwell Phillipps, 
it is satisfactory to note that in the Public 
Record Office there is a document which 
proves beyond a shadow of a doubt that a 
Shakespere did, in fact, wash himself. So 


253-4) there are at 


| Covent Garden, in 1821. 


far as evidences serve, kinsmen of the 
Shakesperes of Stratford-on-Avon were the 
Shakesperes of Warwick, a family of trades. 
men situated in very similar circumstances, 
Long ago Hunter noticed that the burial 
register of the parish of St. Nicholas (1579) 
recorded that William, a member of the 
latter family, was drowned in the Avon, but 
particulars of this distressing fortuity have 
not before been given. The document to 
which reference is now made being of the 
type known as indented inquisition, and 
therefore of the highest authority, records 
that the verdict of the coroner’s jurors who 
viewed the body of the unfortunate Willian 
Shakespere was that, whilst washing hin- 
self, he fell into a lower part of the river 
(i.e. got out of his depth) and was drowned, 
Surely few families can boast sworn and 
sealed documentary evidence that they prac- 
tised the art of ablution; and if William, 
the young shoemaker of Warwick, was a 
cleanly man, should we doubt that John, the 
glover of Stratfcrd-on-Avon, and ‘‘ sweet 
Mary Arden ’”’ were equally so? 
C. L’Estrance Ewen. 


ILLIAM POWELL, THE ACTOR, 
1735-1769. — In the biography of Wil- 
liam Powell in the ‘ D. N. B.’ (vol. xvi. pp. 
least two statements 
which need clearing up. The article states 


that 


_Powell’s wife made a debut as Ophelia in 
Bristol in July 1766, but did not reach London. 
She married in September 1771 John Abraham 
Fisher q.v. Miss E. Powell appeared in Ireland 
where she married H, P. Warren, an actor, 
and died as Mrs. Martindale in King Street, 
Another daughter 
married Mr. White, clerk of the house of Com- 
mons. 

Turning to the account of Fisher in vol. 
vii (p. 66) we find that he is said to have 
married ‘‘ about 1770 Mrs. Powell (see under 
Powell, William.)’’ In earlier editions of 
the ‘D. N. B.’ it was stated that Fisher 
married Powell’s daughter. 1 cannot find 
the marriage recorded in the files of the 
Bristol papers for September, 1771. 

There is a monument to Powell in Bristol 
Cathedral, and on it is stated: 

In the year 1811 this monument was repaired 
and beautified by the direction of Ann Martin 
dale — daughter of the deceased William 

owell... 

From this it would appear that for Miss 
E. Powell we should read Miss A. Powell, 
unless two of Powell’s daughters married 
men of the same name. 

C. Roy Hvp estoy. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


ome WIND.—I should be glad to receive 
quotation evidence for this expression, 
which, I am informed, is not strictly a naval 
term. The evidence at present to hand con- 
sists of a passage in Henley’s ‘ Views and 
Reviews,’ article on Longfellow (‘‘ In his 
verse the rigging creaks . . . you catch the 
home wind on your cheeks ’’) and the follow- 
ing lines of Kipling’s ‘ Winds of the World ’ 

in ‘Barrack-room Ballads’ : 
The East Wind roared :— From the Kuriles, 

the Bitter Seas, 1 come’ 
And me men call the Home-Wind, for I 

C. T. Onzons. 


bring the English home. 

“WITH LEAD IN THE ROCK FOR 
EVER.’’—Pater uses this phrase as a 

quotation in ‘The Child in the House’ in 
‘Imaginary Portraits.’ 

Can your readers give the source of the 
quotation (which will no doubt reveal its 
meaning) ? 


C. T. Onions. 


UOTATION FROM MONTAIGNE. — 
R. L. Stevenson: ‘‘ We are disturbed in 
our slumber, only like the luxurious Mont- 
aigne, ‘ that we may the better and more sen- 
sibly relish it.’”’ 
Where is the place in Montaigne ? 
C. T. Ontons. 


ALKING ARM IN ARM.—During the 
first half of the nineteenth century and 
probably well into the second it was cus- 
tomary for a gentleman, when walking with 
a lady, to offer her his arm, and for the lady 
to accept it even if she had only a_ very 
slight acquaintance with the individual in 
question. This custom, if my memory 
serves me correctly, had quite died out when 
Iwas a child. I think that I should remem- 
ber it had it been continued until 1885, and 
yet it was a commonplace of social life in 
ee of Charles Dickens, who died in 


I have never heard it stated when this 
usage died out, or whether it expired slowly 
or suddenly. It would, I believe, be a mat- 
ter of interest to many to-day to learn the 
approximate date when young ladies found 
it possible to walk home with their gentle- 
men friends without the assistance of an 
arm, and also what were the circumstances 
which led to the abandonment of this in- 
teresting survival of courtly manners ? 

Gorpon Home. 


“QUR PLEASANT WILLY.’’—In Spen- 
ser’s ‘The Teares of the Muses’ occurs 
the much discussed line (208): 

Our pleasant Willy, ah is dead of late. 


According to Professor Renwick’s edition 
(1928) of this poem: 

For Willy the names of Shakespeare, T. 
Wilson, Alabaster, and Sidney have been sug- 
gested, and a considerable body of opinion 
holds that Willy was Richard Tarlton the 
comedian, who died in 1588. 

Professor Renwick hazards the conjecture ~ 
that ‘‘ Willy ’’ may have been George Gas- 
coigne who died in 1577. 

In this connection, however, I have very 
recently noticed in Francis Davison’s 
‘ Poetical Rhapsody ’ (1602) i, 63-65: ‘An 
Eclogue!: made long since upon the death 
of Sir Philip Sidney’; in which occurs the 
short line: 

Willy is dead. 
So the first edition. But in the second and 
third editions the name ‘‘ Sidney ’’ is sub- 
stituted for ‘‘ Willy.” 

Has this fact any bearing on the question 
of the identity of Spenser’s ‘“‘ Willy’’? It 
is obvious that Spenser’s allusion could not 
have been to Shakespeare, T. Wilson, or 


Alabaster. 
W. H. 


ENJAMIN HARRIS’S ANNUAL, 
1760-93.—Lowndes, in his ‘ Biblio- 
grapher’s Manual,’ under the heading 
‘Benjamin Harris,’ notes an annual very 
properly suppressed in 1793 and says that it 
commenced in 1760. I have seen four copies 
of this annual, dated respectively 1788, 1789, 
1790, and 1793. All are entitled ‘‘ Harris’s 
List,’”’ and all were published by H. Ranger. 
Who was this Harris? Was he any rela- 
tion to the earlier Benjamin Harris, the 
first American journalist? And what is the 
source of Lowndes’s quotation ? 


J. G. MupprMan. 


HUMPHERUS ON RECEPTION OF 
STRANGERS IN LONDON: AUTH- 
ORITY WANTED.—Can any reader give 
the authority on which Humpherus in his 
‘History of the Watermen’s Company ’ made 
the following statement under events of the 
year 1568? 

Queen Elizabeth consulting the honour and 
grandeur of the Nation and in particular of 
the City of London, ordered the Lord Mayor, 


1 This ‘ Eclogue’ composed by the 


mysterious “ A.W ” 


was 
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Aldermen, etc. and the several companies to | 


receive in their formalities all strangers of 


high distinction, ambassadors, ete., who arrive | 


by water at Gravesend, and to attend them 
in their barges to the metropolis. 


T..D. &. 


HOVOT: SURGEON.—In the ‘New 
Newgate Calendar’ (1826: i 479-482), 
reference is made to the execution of 
William Gordon, highwayman, who was 
hanged at Tyburn on 27 April, 1733, for 
robbing Mr. Peters, under-secretary of the 
Temple, between Knightsbridge and Hyde 
Park Corner. A curious incident is men- 
tioned as follows: 

Mr. Chovot, a surgeon, having by frequent 
experiment on dogs, discovered that opening the 
windpipe would prevent the fatal consequences 
of being hanged by the neck, communicated it 
to Gordon, who consented to the experiment be- 
ing made on him. Accordingly, pretending to 
take his last leave of him, the surgeon secretly 
made the incision in the windpipe, and the 
effect thus produced on the malefactor was that 
when he stopt his mouth, nostrils and ears, 
air sufficient to prolong life issued from the 
cavity. 

When he was hanged he was observed to re- 
tain life after the others executed with him 
were dead. His body, after hanging three 
quarters of an hour was cut down and carried 
to a house in Edgware Road, where Dr. Chovot 
was in attendance, who immediately opened a 
vein, which bled freely, and soon after the 
culprit opened his mouth and groaned. He, 
however, died: but it was the opinion of those 


| Lovell, Kt., ‘‘ Porter of Calais.”’ 


Edward Ringeley, of Knolton, ‘ Knight 
Marshal and Comptroller ’’ of Calais. Their 
son, Edward Boys, mar. Ist, Clara, dau. of 
Sir Nicholas Wentworth, of  Lillinston- 
Thomas 
Boys, brother to the above William, was 
‘* Gent.-at-arms at Calais,’’ and “‘ two years 
Mayor there,’? made Captain of Deal Castle 


_by Edward VI in 1551. Their sister Benet, 


present at the experiment that had be been , 


cut down only five minutes sooner, life would 
have returned. 
What is known further of this experiment, 
and of Chovot? 
J. M. Buttocn. 


EY.—The treatment of this word in the 
‘New English Dictionary’ (vol. vi. 
1908) is not very satisfactory. ‘‘Ley’’ is 
described simply as an obsolete form of “‘lay,”’ 
and this, in its sense of ‘‘the act of 
imposing a tax, an impost, assessment, rate, 
tax,’’ is said to be now dialect. When did 
the form ‘‘ley’’ become obsolete, and at 
what period did “‘ lay ’’ become dialect? In 
the General Account Book of the Parish of 
North Meols, Lancashire, the term ‘“ Ley- 
payers ’’ is last used in March, 1839. There 
was a meeting of ‘‘ ratepayers’’ on July 5, 
1837, but this term does not occur again until 
May 4, 1839, after which it alone is used. 


FFICIALS AT CALAIS XVI CENT. -- 
William Boys, of Nonongton, Esq., ob. 


mar.—Pool, ‘‘ gent.-at-arms at Calais,” and 
another sister’s second husband was —, 
Legg, ‘‘ Treasurer of Calais.’”’ What were 
the duties of these appointments at Calais? 
L. E. O’Hanton or Ortor. 
The Holt, Hook, Hampshire. 


EER PARK ENCLOSURES.—Parks for 
deer in the sixteenth century and 
earlier were enclosed by paling fences. Were 
these fences erected on a _ raised bank or 
mound? If so it would assist in tracing 
them to-day where lost. 
A licence to empark was necessary. Where 


would the grants of these licences be 
recorded ? 

APTISM BY SOLDIERS. — Three 

entries occur in Castle Hedingham 


1643 of the children of 


parish register in 
dissenters, baptized by 


““separats,’’ 1.e., 
soldgiers.’’ 
Can any parallel case be quoted to explain 


this ? 
G. S. G. 


BURIAL AT SEA OF BRITISH SUB. 

JECTS.—Where may I find the entry 
of the burial at sea of my great-uncle, by 
marriage, the Rev. J. F. Filewood, Naval 
Chaplain, and for some time Chaplain of the 
Forces at Bermuda? I have a sermon of his, 
in its leather sermon-case, on the first page 
of which it is noted that it was the last 


| preached by him, and that he had died on 
_board the William Forster, and been buried 
/at sea, 5 March, 1836, three days from Port 


N assau — which information I should have 
otherwise not have known. 
Was it not a custom at one time, for 


entries of Baptisms, Marriages and Burials-- 


which had taken place on a British ship, 
of persons of British nationality — to be 


entered later in the registers of St. George's, 
'the parish church of Gravesend ? 


Probably only if the ships belonged to the 


| Port of London. 


Dec., 1549, mar. Mary, sister and heir of - 


I do not know what happened in the case 


_of a ship belonging to the Royal Navy, of 


which I have no list of ships later than 1824. 
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In that year, I find ‘‘* Forrester, G. B. 10.” 
The asterisk denoting ‘‘ ships building,’’ and 
«Gg. B. 10”? no doubt ‘‘Gun Brig” and 
number of guns. 

‘Forrester’? and ‘‘ Forster’? may have 


been confused, or the latter may be correct, | 


and it is a merchant ship. 
HERBERT SOUTHAM. 


JTARLAXTON MANOR, LINCS.: DE 

LIGNE: GREGORY.—In the reign of 
Philip IV of Spain, a gentleman of the 
Spanish Netherlands named De Ligne be- 
came a Protestant and, having suffered some 


persecutions on account of his religion, emi-— 


grated to England and purchased the lands 
at Harlaxton, near Grantham, where he 
established a family which continued in the 
direct male line for several generations. 
That line at length failed upwards of a cen- 
tury ago. The last heir to the property was 
an infant, whose nurse went to sleep sitting 
by the fire with him on her knee, and let 
him fall into the fire, and he was burnt. 


There was a picture taken of him after | 


his death in Harlaxton Manor. Then no 
one was for a time able to make good a title 
to the property. At last a young lady of 


the name of *De Ligne was found in very | 


humble circumstances among the French re- 


fugees in Clerkenwell, who, unknown to her- | 
This | 


self, possessed an undoubted claim. 
was brought forward successfully, and she 
was placed in possession of Harlaxton estate. 
The lawyer who found her was Mr. Gregory, 
descended from William Gregory, M.P. for 
Nottingham in 1601. She married him, and 
thence the Gregory family came into posses- 
sion of Harlaxton. My cousin, Elizabeth, 
daughter of the Rev. Ralph Price, rector and 
patron of Lyminge, Kent, married in 1825, 
George Gregory, of Harlaxton Manor, who 
died in 1860. She died in 1882, aged 85, 
without issue. Both are buried at Harlax- 
ton. He was the last Gregory to hold the 
property, it now being held by Mr. Pearson- 


Gregory, no relation but a godson of a pre- | 


vious Gregory ; he assumed the name on suc- 
ceeding to the Harlaxton estates. I should 
be glad to know if any additions or correc- 
tions can be made to this account. 


LEONARD C. PRICE. 
Essex Lodge, Ewell. 


YRESDALE COURT ROLLS.—Many 
Richmondshire wills were lent in 1670 

to Christopher Towneley of Moorhiles, ‘‘ the 
transcriber’? and industrious antiquary, who 
abstracted and perhaps failed before his 


| death in 1674 to return them to the Registry, 
_as they were missing when an index was pre- 
| pared for vol. x of the Record Society of 
| Lancs. and Cheshire. Among them was the 
/ will of William Anderton, of Cabus, Co. 
Lancaster, yeoman, dated 27 Sept. 1615— 
Canon Raines’s learned attorney’’ (Che- 
,tham Soc. Ixxxviii 14), who carefully re- 
_corded his weight after dinner in 1673 as 
17 stone 5 pounds (‘ Palatine Note Book,’ 
iii, 190), omitted unfortunately all notes of 
probate from this series—whereby he “‘ gives 
his messuages & tenement in Cabus & the 
‘lands thereonto belonging, of which a Lease 
was made by Thomas Lord Gerrard to James 
Anderton late of Lostock Esqr.’’ (Add. MS. 
| 32115, fol. 43 pencil), testator’s cousin- 
german who died s.p, 22 Sept. 1613. Some 
of William’s land appears to have been copy- 
hold of the manor of Wyresdale. Are any 
Court Rolls extant for the reign of Eliza- 
_beth and the seventeenth century and where 
they kept? 
HEY. A 


THAPMAN, AND EPIGRAMS ATTRI- 
BUTED TO VIRGIL.—Among the 
Poems and Minor Translations of Geo. 
Chapman (Chatto and Windus, 1875) on pp. 
152-3, are printed three short pieces with 
titles: (1) Virgil’s Epigram of Play, ® 
Virgil’s Epigram of Wine and Women, (3) 
' Virgil’s Epigram of this letter Y. They are 
| not translations of Virgil; nor is anything 
_ like them now given among the ‘ Catalepta.’ 
| Chapman may have had before him a 
| medieval edition including pieces anciently 
attributed to Virgil, but now weeded out. 
Will any reader, who can, kindly help me 
to trace these ‘‘ Epigrams’”’ or throw light 
| on Chapman’s sources? 


ARLIEST PARISH ORGANS.—A ‘“‘ pair 
of Organs’’ appear in an_ inventory 
made in 1539 as being then in the Hendon 
Parsonage, which was the house held by the 
Abbot of Westminster as both Rector and 
Lord of the Manor. Doubtless this was 
used both for secular and sacred music for 
the benefit of his household and guests, and 
may not have been used in the parish 
church. Can anyone provide me with in- 
stances of organs in parish churches before 


1600? A few may occur in the valuation 
made of church effects between 1530 and 
1580. 


Frep. HitcH1n-KEmp. 
102, Sumningfields Road, Hendon, N.W.4. 
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IEUT.-GENERAL JOHN WHARTON 


FRITH.—I am most anxious for par: | 


ticulars concerning the ancestry of Lieut.- 


1 
| 
| 


General John Wharton Frith, who died in | 
Dublin, 8 Sept., 1864, in his seventy-fifth | 


year. 
Epwarp Stewart Gray. 


ORTRAITS OF EMINENT SCOTCH- 
MEN.—In the year 1906 there was an 
interesting correspondence in T.P.’s Weekly 
as to a portrait group of many Edinburgh 
literary celebrities between 1805 and 1832, 


I believe he had a sister, Mrs. Harris. | 


Replies. 
‘“COCKER’S ARITHMETICK.’ 
(clv. 460; clvi. 32, 82, 100, 122, 214). 


Al two of the above references (clvi. 82 and 
100) I gave a hand-list of sixty-five editions 


‘Cocker’s Arithmetick ’ which were pub- 


lished in London, Edinburgh, Glasgow and 
Dublin between 1678 and 1787. This list 


/was as complete as I could make it at that 


(1929). 


including Sir Walter Scott, Professor Wil- | 
son, the poet Hogg and others. This picture | 


was at that time in the possession of Mr. 


John Gott, of Leeds, a relative of the John | 


Gott who was Bishop of Truro (1891-1906). 
The artist was William Allan, to whom all 
the celebrities portrayed had specially sat. 
The Mendoza Gallery then contemplated pub- 
lishing an engraving of the picture. 

Can anyone say where the original is now, 
and if an engraving was ever issued ? 

T. Cann HUvGHEs, F.S.A. 
HENRIETTA WILSON’S MEMOIRS. -— 
I should be glad to know if these have 

ever been translated into French. 


G. 


Since then a good many copies 
have come under my notice, and it is now 
possible to fill in various gaps and to add 
certain details of imprints which previously 
had not been available. The most important 


/source of information, which thas recently 


come to hand, is a collection comprising no 
fewer than thirty-five editions of the 


_‘ Arithmetic’ which were brought together 


by the late Mr. George Potter. This collec- 


‘tion has now been sold to the University of 


_ Michigan, 


U.S.A. The Potter collection 


/ contained examples of no fewer than thirty- 


| represented 


seven editions, twenty-one of which are not 
in the British Museum cata- 


logue. Our National Library does not possess 


OURCE OF QUOTATION WANTED.—The | 
lines subjoined have been stated to be by , 


Spenser, but I have not been able to find them 

in his Complete ‘ Works.’ Whose are they? 

Love is life’s end: an end, but never ending, 

All joys, all sweets, all happiness awarding; 

Love is life’s wealth (ne’er spent, but ever 

spending), 

More rich by giving, taking by discarding, 

Love’s life’s reward, rewarded in rewarding. 

Thou wilt not learn to live unless thou 
learn to love. 

B. B. 


ERERENCES WANTED.—1. The following 
lines have been attributed to Stevenson :— 


“My Queen 
She must be courteous, 
She must be holy, 
Pure in her spirit, 
The maiden I love.” 

IT should be glad to know if the lines are 
really by R.L.S., and if so where the remainder 
of the poem can be found. 

2. In which collection of Ella Wheeler Wil- 
cox’s verses was first published the often 
quoted :— 

“Tt’s easy enough to be pleasant, 
When life flows on like a song, 

But the man worth while 

Is the man who will smile 

When everything goes dead wrong?” 


DRaAke, 


| particulars of 


copies of more than twenty-six editions. 
From this collection and from other 
copies which have come under my _ notice 
since the above-mentioned thand-list was 
compiled, I have been able to gather a few 
imprints and dates which 


/ were not previously available and to add 


records of three editions which had not been 
noted. These three are as follows :— 

(?) Edition 1693. Printed for J. Back at the 
Black Boy on London Bridge. 

(cf. Arber’s “Term Catalogues ” ii, 484) 

(?) Edition 1702. [(?) Two and Twentieth 
Edition.] Printed for George Sawbridge at the 
Three Flower de Luces in Little Britain. And 
Richard Wellington at the Dolphin and Crown 
at the Westend of St. Paul’s Church-yard. 

Thirty-Sixth Edition 1719. Printed for H. 
Tracy at the Three Bibles on London Bridge. 

The following are the full texts of im- 
prints which had only been given previously 


‘in a curtailed form. 


Lonpon EpIrions 
Forty-Seventh Edition, 1734. Printed for 
Messrs. Bettesworth and Hitch at the Red Lyon 


, in Paternoster Row; R. Ware at the Sun and 
_ Bible in Amen-Corner; and J. Hodges at the 
_ Looking Glass on London Bridge. 


Forty-Eighth Edition. 1736. 
Forty-Seventh Edition. 

Fifty-Second Edition. 1748. Printed for R. 
Ware at the Bible and Sun in Amen Corner; C. 
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Hitch at the Red Lyon in Paternoster Row; and 
J. Hodges at the Looking Glass over against 
St. Magnus Church, Londen Bridge. 

Scorcu AND Eprrions. 

(?) Edition 1751. Revised and corrected by 
John Mair, Edinburgh. Printed by Sands, 
Murray and Cochrane, For A. Mitchell and 
R. Morison, Perth; T. Glas, Dundee; and J, 
Mitchell, Edinburgh. 

(2) Edition 1757. Revised and corrected by 
John Mair, Edinburgh. Printed for Wai. 
Ruddiman jun. and Company. 

(2) Edition 1771. Revised and corrected by 
John Mair, Glasgow. Printed for James 
Brown, bookseller, and to be sold at his shop in 
the Salt market. 

(?) Edition 1787. 
John Mair, Glasgow. Printed for James and 
Matthew Robertson and Robert Farie, booksel- 
lers, Salt Market. 

Fifty-First Edition 1769. Carefully corrected 
and amended with Notes upon the Irish 
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the only ones in the list which apply outside 
the London area. 

In view of the persistent variations in 
bricks, Mr. Lloyd gives the following warn- 
ing, which is of special value to all interested 
in the subject : 

At best, dating buildings by brick dimensions 
can only be vaguely approximate, and affords 
but slender aid to the more reliable architec- 
tural features and to precise historic records 
in determining dates. 

ARTHUR BONNER. 


OUTH AFRICA: CAPE COLONY (clxii. 


/ 280).—Fort England was no doubt named 


Revised and corrected by | 


after Lt.-Col. Richard England, 75th Regi- 


/ ment, who in 1834 commanded the garrison at 


| Grahamstown. 


On the outbreak of the sixth 


| Kaffir war he, with a division, attacked the 


Weights and Measures, etc. By Isaac Jack- | 


gon and Assistants, Dublin. 


One or two other minor details have 
transpired, namely :—In the London edition 
of 1691, the initial FE. prefixed to the name 
of Holt, the printer, is now confirmed as 
correct; likewise, in the Fiftieth London 
edition, the date tentatively given as 1741 
is found to be the correct one. In the Fifty- 
Sixth London edition, 1767, there are two 
frontispieces. One is an engraving of a 
schoolmaster and his pupils; the other is 


the usual woodcut portrait which is found in | 


most editions of the ‘Arithmetic’ of the 
“Ingenious Mr. Cocker.’’ 
AMBROSE HEAL. 


Beaconsfield. 


SURREY BRICKS: DATE WANTED 
(clxii. 126, 228).—In his excellent and 
authoritative work, ‘A History of English 
Brick Work,’ published in 1925, Mr. Nath- 
anael Lloyd, 0.B.E., F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A., gives 
(on p. 12) the following list of Statutes, 
ete., regulating brick dimensions : 

1571 Charter, Tylers and Bricklayers Co., 
9x 41 x 21, for London and within 15 miles. 

1625 Proclamation, 9 x 43 x 24, within the 
City of London and confines of the same. 

1725 Statute, 9 x 44 x 2} for Place Bricks, 
9x 44 x 28 for Stock Bricks. 

1729 Statute, 83 x 41 x 2}, for London and 
within 15 miles. 

1769 Statute, 8} x 4 x 24, for London and 
—_ 15 miles, sizes as 1725 for beyond 15 
miles. 

1776 Statute, 8} x 4 x 2} for every part of 
England. 


It will be seen that the Proclamation of 
1625, which has been cited, is not a safe 
guide for dimensions throughout Surrey ; 


Kosas by the Fish River, 11 Feb., 1835, and 
when the army entered Kaffirland a month 


later, he was left in command of the line 


of defence. 


| 
| 


| 


| 
| 


and that the Statutes of 1725 and 1776 are — 


See Theal’s ‘ History of South 
Africa, 1834-54,’ and ‘ Documents relating to 
the Kaffir War of 1835’ (arranged by Theal). 

Fort Selwyn probably took its name from 
Capt. Selwyn, R.E., stationed at Cape Town 
1834-5. See ‘ Documents, ete.’ 


G. C. Moore Situ. 


AMUEL PEPYS AND SIR ROBERT 
COOKE (clxii. 280).—Sir Robert Cooke 
was probably Sir Robert Cooke or Coke, of 
Epsom (c. 1586-1653), eldest son of Sir 
Edward Coke, Lord Chief Justice, and hus- 
band of Lady Theophila (d. 1643), only sister 
of George, 8th Lord Berkeley. See my edi- 
og of the ‘ Letters of Dorothy Osborne,’ p. 


G. C. Moore Situ. 


LACRENCE STERNE AND JOURNAL- 
ISM (clxii. 281).—In chapter iii. of 
his ‘Life and Times of Laurence Sterne ’ 
Professor (now Governor) Wilbur L. Cross 
writes thus, p. 79, 3rd edition (1929) : 

It is safe to assume, though positive evidence 
is yet wanting, that Sterne again came to the 
assistance of tis uncle as a journalist against 
the Jacobites of 1745. In that year The York 
Gazetteer came to an end, and was succeeded 
by The York Journal or The Protestant 
Courant, which its printer, John Gilfillan, an- 
nounced would contain “‘ the earliest, best and 
most authentic accounts of any in the North 
of England; and, being entirely calculated for 
the service of the King and country, he hoped 
it would meet with encouragement from all who 
wished well to the present happy establishment 
in Church and State.” To this newspaper, set 
up in November, 1745, under the patronage of 
the Church of York, Laurence Sterne was prob- 
ably a contributor by direction of his uncle, 
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whose archidiaconal charges were being printed 
by Gilfillan. But as no copy of The York 
Journal for 1745 has yet been discovered and 
only one copy for 1746, the question of Sterne’s 
réle in the undertaking must remain unsettled 
for the present. 

Perhaps Mr. Lewis P. Curtis, the author 
of ‘The Politicks of Laurence Sterne’ 
(1929), who is preparing an edition of 
Sterne’s Letters, may succeed in discovering 
further information on this part of Sterne’s 
life. 

Epwarp BENSsLy. 


HE EPITAPH ON PLAUTUS (elxii. 
272, s.v. ‘Kitty Clive’).—The Latin 
epigram on Plautus from which the Monthly 
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nombre; por los 19° 51/ lat., y 70° 10/ 30” long. 
formada por una pequefa peninsula y ung 
islita ... A su pie se divisa la poblacion 
Hl terremoto del 13 de Agosto de 1868, cansé 


| perjucios de consideracién en el pueblo . , 


where he 


Mirror accused Horace Walpole of borrow- | 


ing requires some change to be metrical and 
intelligible. The words quoted should form 
three hexameter lines. As given on p. 272 
they are quite unmetrical. The generally 
received form is as follows :— 
Postquam est mortem aptus 
Comoedia luget, 
Scaena est deserta, dein Risus, Ludus locusque 
Et numeri innumeri simul omnes conlacrim- 
arunt. 
They are to be found in Aulus Gellius, 
‘Noctes Atticae,’ I. xxiv. Gellius says he 
took them from Varro’s first book on Poets, 
and that according to Varro they were 
written by Plautus himself. That they were 
by Plautus, Gellius says he would have 
doubted if it were not for Varro’s statement. 


Plautus, 


| probably something to say about it. 


Modern criticism has shared Gellius’s doubt. | 
/of Goltho and Frances his wife (1618) were 


Epwarp BEnsty. 
Burnham, Bucks. 


IRST PROTESTANT CHURCH 
SOUTH AMERICA (clx. 424;  celxii. 
246).—Your correspondent at the second 
reference writes that ‘‘the river Loa now 
reaches the sea where there are the remains 
of an old church.’’ He adds that his 
reference is to Mejillones del Norte. 
river Loa, however, does not, and never did 
within historic times, enter the sea so far 
north as Mejillones del Norte, which is 
about 125 miles north of the present mouth 
of the Loa. The geographer Francisco Riso 
Patron writes in his ‘ Diccionario Geo- 
graphico’ (published in Iquique, Calle 
Tacna 75A, in 1890—at which house I have 
stayed) : 

El rio Loa... sirve de limite divisorio 
entre ambas provincias [Tarapacé y Antofa- 
gasta]. . . Se racia en el mar por los 21° 28/ 
lat. y 70° 06/ 30” long. O. de Greenwich .. .” 
*“Mejillones [del Norte, also calle Mejillones 
de Tarapaca]: Caleta al N. de la punta de su 


IN | 


The 


Un camino, muy notable desde el mar, sale de 
Mejillones hacia el sur, faldeando los cerros de 
la costa, hasta ganar la ctispide. 

Drake does not appear to have made a 
stay of any length on the coasts of Tarapaca 
and Antofagasta, but he is recorded to have 
stayed a month a little north of Coquimbo, 
found water and_ refitted the 


Golden Hind. 
G. W. Wricart. 


GOLTHO, CO. LINCS.: REMOVAL O¥ 
MONUMENT AND CHURCH WIN. 
DOW (clxii. 263).—See 10 S. v. 70, 231, 276, 
338, under the heading ‘ Grantham of Goltho 
family.’ The ‘‘ Sussex individual ’’ was the 
late Mr. Justice Grantham. He was inter. 
viewed on the subject about the same time 
by the Daily Chronicle, Other journals had 
What- 
ever the exact details of the story were, one 
sincerely hopes that similar proceedings 
would now be quite impossible. 


Epwarp Bensty. 


A stained glass window with the quartered 
shield of the Grantham family was removed 
from Goltho church in 1889, the church 
being at that time closed. It is now r- 
opened. 

Alabaster effigies of Sir Thomas Grantham 


also removed from old St. Martin’s Church, 
Lincoln, some forty years ago. 

These were all transferred to Barcombe 
Church, near Lewes, by the family of the late 
Mr. Justice Grantham, who laid claim to 
descent from the Granthams of Goltho. 


G. S. Grppoys. 


ENGLISH VOWEL SOUNDS IN LATIN 
(clxii. 152, 212, 248).—I have lived in 
this controversy since I was born, and could 
write you columns about it. I will only ask 
you kindly to print the following extract from 
my own Parish Magazine for July, 1927: 


Schoolmasters who are puzzled about the way 
Vergil actually pronounced his own Latia 
should look very shrewdly at the Aeneid, vii, 
466 (among many other passages), “‘Volat vapor 
ater ad auras.” Read this like English and 
it means little, except that the dark steam 
flew away in the air. (By the way, Lewis and 
Short’s Dictionary actually quotes this passage 
as an example of vapor meaning smoke: which 
a consideration of he context clearly shews it 
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doesn’t)—But read it as an Italian ecclesiastic 
would read it, and one falls down in admir- | 
ation of Vergil’s wit and skill: something (but | 
not quite) like ‘ wullat wapor ahter ad ooras.” 
_Look at it ! ! ! Cam you not see the ebul- | 
lition in the middle of the cauldron in saying 
vullét? And the ripples reaching out towards | 
the sides of the pot, at the words wapor dhter 
ad? And can you not hear the hiss when the 
splash reaches the hot sides of the cauldron in 
the word voras?—If you can’t, say it over again, 
quick and careful. And if you still can't, | 
then you may realise that the inner meaning, 
and the finer beauties, of Latin poetry, are a 
sealed book to you. 

Moreover, the years I have spent in the | 
Pyrenees have given me an interest in, (if | 
not much knowledge of) the Basque language, — 
which to-day has a vocabulary largely of 
Latin derivatives. Thus, to take the Lord’s 
Prayer alone, in Basque: ‘‘ Zeru’’ is caelo 
(ciel); ‘‘ Sainduki ”’ is sanctificetur; erres- 
uma” is Ille regimen (le royaume) ; ‘‘ borun- | 
dalea’’ is voluntatem; ‘‘ tentamendutan ”’ is 
tentamenta, for tentationem; and so forth. 
It is not only obvious how Latin 
vowels were pronounced in the Pyrenees 
when Christianity first arrived there 
(? First, or Second, Century); but, if 
zeru and ciel both come from caelo, that word 
was assuredly not pronounced either as 
“keelo”’? or as ‘‘kylo.’”? And if le and er 
(Fr. and Basque) both come from ille, it was 
not pronounced as “‘ illy,’’ but as ‘“‘ illér, ’ 
with a good accent on the last syllable. 

Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


In 1662, John Milton made his pupil, 
the Quaker Thomas Ellwood, learn the 
foreign pronunciation, both vowels, and 
“¢ before e and i like ch, sc before i like sh.”’ 
See Masson’s ‘Life of Milton’ (vi, 470) for 
a very important quotation from Ellwood’s 
‘Life,’ 1714. Ellwood had to unlearn the 
English pronunciation. 


‘HE ANGEL GABRIEL IN TRING 

CHURCH (clxii. 281).—I have not seen 
this window, but surely the patch is no more 
than the apparel on his albe. Gabriel is 
often represented in sacerdotal garb (usually 
a cope over an albe), and the latter would 
in England naturally be apparelled. Ap- 
parels on albes and amices are not now, | 
think, much used by the Roman Catholics, 
but can be seen in many places in the 
Church of England, especially where the 
“English Use ’’ is followed. 


S. GASELEE. 


PHIL (PIL) GARLIC (clxii. 155, 197, 230, 
249, 287). — Most of those who have 


| the robes, Achilles 


answered this query speak as if the expres- 
sion were dialectical or antiquated. But it 
was used in the House of Commons less than 
a year ago—on Oct. 1, 1931, when Mr. J. 
Jones, speaking on the Finance (No. 2) Buil 
(Hansard, col. 580) said, ‘‘ Who will have 
to foot the bill? Is it the rentier class, who 
jive without working? No; when the biil 
has to be paid, it will be paid by those who 
have to work for all they get. In the last 
resort Phil Garlic pays the lot.’’ This is the 
sense mentioned by Miss L. M. ANSTEY on 
p. 287. 


S. GASELEE. 
JLK-LORE: DETECTION OF SEX; 
BIRDS AND BLINDNESS  (elxii. 


| 280).—(1) I do not know the examples in ‘ Il 
| Pentamerone,’ and apologise if any of the 
| following occur there. 
of detection of sex is of course the finding 


The classical instance 


of Achilles among the daughters of the 
King of Scyros by Odysseus, who disguised 
himself as a pedlar bringing dress and 
weapons. While the real maidens admired 
seized the shield and 
spear. 

In my childhood I read a fairy story, prob- 
ably in one of Andrew Lang’s collections of 
fairy tales, which I can only partly remem- 
ber. A princess and her seven maidens dis- 
guised themselves as men and took service 
with a king as his huntsmen. One of the 
king’s advisers told him that the huntsmen 
were women, but he refused to believe it. To 
test the story he ordered dried peas to be 
sprinkled over the floor of a room which the 
huntsmen must cross, for he argued that men 
would crush the peas beneath their feet, but 
women’s light steps would only scatter them 
about. However, the princess detected the 
stratagem and warned her maidens to tread 
as heavily as possible, so that they managed 
to crush the peas. Next, the king placed 
spinning-wheels in the room, thinking that 
women could not resist them, but the princess 
again warned her maidens, and they all took 
the precaution not to look upon the side of 
the room where the spinning-wheels stood. 
There was a third test, which I can scarcely 
remember; I think it was a display of 
mirrors. The girls resisted all these tests, 
and I faintly remember that the princess’s 
sex was discovered when she fainted at some 
accident in the hunting-field. 

In Miss Rose Macaulay’s novel ‘ Mystery 
at Geneva,’ a young woman disguises herself 
as a male journalist. She is invited to dine 
with an important Roman Catholic ecclesi- 
astic, an archbishop or cardinal, and dur- 
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ing the meal he is puzzled by ihe way she 
talks, as it is not like the conversation of 
an ordinary young man. After dinner they 
sit smoking in the garden, where there is a | 
pool of goldfish. The archbishop’s favourite 
cat catches and eats a goldfish, and the dis- 
guised girl turns faint at the sight. This 
convinces her host that she is a woman, for 
he has frequently had his nephews and nieces 
to stay with him, and he has noticed that 
such incidents upset the nieces, while they 
are quite disregarded by the nephews. 
M. H. Dopps. 


“MHE WITCHES’ PRAYER”: PALIN- 
DROME (elxii. 193, 264).—Your cor- 
respondent says ‘‘It is difficult to see to 
whom they [the witches] could pray,’’ but it 
was an article of accusation in most trials 
for witchcraft that they prayed to the devil. 
There is a modern theory that this was a 
survival of some primitive worship of Pan 
or a similar partly animal deity. Those 
who were brought up on Mrs. Ewing’s 
delightful children’s stories will remember 
how in ‘A Great Emergency’ the church 
bells were rung backwards ‘‘as witches say 
prayers.’’ It was so generally believed that 
witches said the Lord’s Prayer backwards 
that it was a test for a witch to require the 
suspected person to repeat the prayer. If 
she stumbled, and especially if she reversed 
any of the words, her guilt was evident. 


M. H. Donps. 


UBSIDY MAN (clxii, 280).—The subsi- | 


dies, usually of a tenth or a fifteenth, 
were in medieval times levied upon an actual 
valuation of the personal property of the 
taxpayer, but in Elizabeth’s reign, and 
for some time before, they had settled into 
traditional payments made by each district, 
and raised in each district by an established 
levy upon the substantial householders. A | 
subsidy man was a man who owned property | 
for which a payment would be exacted when- 
ever a subsidy was levied. 

M. H. Dopps. 


The Subsidy Rolls of the reign of Eliza- | 
beth show that any man having house, land 
or income assessed at an annual value of £2 
(or even less) had to pay his share of such 
subsidy, thus one may take it roundly that 
the subsidy man was what might be called 
to-day a_ ratepayer. Assessments varied 
somewhat in different counties or districts, 
but if one searches the subsidy rolls for the 
sixteenth century, it would appear that few | 
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— 


names are missing from those which occur 
in the parish registers. Many subsidy rolls 
have been printed, and the original rolls can 
be seen at the Public Record Office, 
Frep, 
THE GAME OF TRIPPET (clxi. 262), 
This was obviously hand-ball (or tennis) ; 


the old French term for the game, ‘‘ Tripot” 
(jeu de paume) afterwards applied to the 


_ball-alley, and now meaning a gambling-den, 


Ge 


| MACARONI (clxii. 28, 88, 139). — It has 


been stated that Marco Polo saw macaroni 
in Cathay and brought word of it home. The 
Chinese do indeed have as great a variety 
of noodles as the Italians. A very fine, 
fried variety is the substructure of the Sino- 
American dish called chow mein. 


Paut McPuar try. 


ARCHDALE HARRIS (elxi. 401;  elxii. 
121).—An Archdale Harris is the first 
surgeon on the late Col. Wm. Johnston’s 
‘Roll of the Army Medical Service,’ Aber- 
deen, 1917, p. 1. The full entry is as follows: 
‘Archibald [Archdale] Harris. Surgeon 
1 Foot Guards, 27 Dec., 1690, 11 Jan., 1715, 
and 20 June, 1727. Blenheim. Malplaquet. 
Died April, 1738. He is shown in the Blen- 
heim Bounty Roll as ‘Archdale’ Harris. 
His share of the bounty was £12. Is not he 
the Archdale Harris, born 5 Jan., 1664-5, of 
Merchant Taylors’ School ?’’ 
W. J. Brsuop. 


NUSUAL FEMININE CHRISTIAN 
NAMES (celxii. 226).—Parnell (1500) is 

not unusual; feminine of Peter, ‘* Petron- 
illa’’ (St. Petronilla was, I think, St. Peter's 
Barnaby Googe says: 

The quartane ague and the rest 

Doth Pernal take away, 

And John preserves his worshippers 

From prison every day. 
Pernel (or Parnel) lost caste in the six 


teenth and seventeenth centuries through be- 


coming a cant term for a loose woman; and 
now only survives as a surname. 
A. R. B. 


I have always understood that Parnell as 
a woman’s name is a contraction of t 
French Peronnelle, a feminine diminutive 
formed from Pierre. Although it is rather 


uncommon name, I think that fair 
/number of examples might be found m 


medieval charters. 
M. H. Dopps. 
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: The Library. 


4 Bibliography of Dr. John Donne. By 
Geoffrey Keynes. (Cambridge University 
Press. £2 12s.). 


[! is with more than ordinary satisfaction 
that we welcome this second edition of 
one of those earlier full bibliographies which 
did much to establish the standard and the 
method of the then new study. The first edi- 
tio of Mr. Geoffrey Keynes’s ‘ Bibliography 
of Donne’ was published in 


a year ago. It has been now for several 
years out of print, and Mr. Keynes tells us 
in his Preface that the assets of over £65 in 
the hands of the Club at the time of dissolu- 
tion were chiefly derived from its sale. This 
is pleasant testimony to the excellence of the 
bibliography, the recognition of Donne's 
claims, and the value of and interest in bib- 
liography itself. 

A few entries have been added, and also 
some illustrations, of which latter the prin- 
cipal is a reproduction—for the first time 
by modern methods — of Oliver’s beautiful 
miniature of Donne in the collection at Wind 
sor Castle. 


which, as now known, number sixty-one. Of 


these, twenty-two are in the Bodleian Lib- | 


rary, having come there from the library of 
Selden. Cambridge University Library has 
eleven, and ten are at Harvard. One of the 
title-pages with inscription chosen for illus- 
tration from these is that of the ‘ Prediche’ 
of Bernardino Ochino da Siena in the com- 
piler’s library. It has Donne’s motto writ- 


ten on it: Per Rachel ho servito & non per | 
Iea, on which Mr. Keynes remarks that it 


has never been clear to him why he chose it. 
We remember St. Francois de 
of Rachel and Lea to symbolize the vocation 


one aspires to and the vocation in which one | 


is living. ‘‘Jamais,’’ he wrote to Mme. de 
Chantal in 1606, ‘‘ Jacob n’ayma bien Lia 


pendant qu'il souhaitta Rachel ; et tenés cette | 


Maxime, car elle est tres veritable,’’ which 
would seem to suggest that, to the seventeenth 
century, the motto would have a definite, 
readily seized significance. The other title- 
page is that of the latest published of these 

ks, the edition published in London in 
1629 of St. Gregory’s ‘De Cura Pastorali,’ 
Which has Donne’s signature in shaky char- 
acters above, and Isaak Walton’s below. 

The section 
begins with the reminiscences of Donne in 


1914 by the | 
Baskerville Club, which was dissolved about | 


A very interesting appendix is | 
that devoted to books from Donne’s library, | 


Sales’ use | 


‘Biography and Criticism’ | 


Sir Richard Baker’s ‘ Chroncles of the Kings 
of Kngland,’ 1643, and, after the neglect of 
him during the eighteenth century, shows 
the rise of interest towards the end of the 
| nineteenth, and the abundance of work on 


him belonging to the present century. The 

announcement that Mr. I. A. Shapiro is pre- 
| paring a complete edition of Donne’s letters, 
/in which his minute study has enabled him 
to correct some mistaken dates and attribu- 
| tions of earlier editions, is very gratifying. 


| Proscadings of the British Academy, 1929. 
(Oxford University Press. £1 10s. net). 


Pus volume will count, we think, among 
| the best of the Proceedings of the British 
_Academy. It contains Dr. Dover Wilson’s 
_brilliant and suggestive vindication of the 
Elizabethan Shakespeare; Mr. EK. J. Fors- 
dyke’s lavishly illustrated discussion of 
‘Minoan Art’; Dr. Gardner’s ‘ Notes on 
the Matiere de Bretagne in Italy,’ and Mr. 
Norman H. Baynes’s ‘ Constantine the Great 
and the Christian Church.’ The Dean ot 
| St. Paul’s contributed an essay on ‘ Plotinus,’ 
/and Mr. A. S. Hunt a curious paper on ‘A 
/Greek Cryptogram.’ Six obituary notices 
| fall within this volume: Sir Charles Firth 
contributes that of Sir Sidney Lee; Dr. P. 
S. Allen, the very sympathetic account of 
| Charles Plummer; and Sir Frederick Ken- 
yon the life of Sir Edward Maunde Thomp- 
son. Dr. Powicke’s appreciation of Thomas 
Frederick Tout is one of the most successful 
in bringing its subject vividly before the 
mind. Mr. O. M. Dalton is the biographer 
of Sir Hercules Read, and Mr. Ernest Barker 
of Leonard Trelawny Hobhouse. 


The Great Red Book of Bristol. Introduc- 
tion (Part I), Burgage Tenure in Media- 
eval Bristol. Edited by E. W. W. Veale. 
(The Bristol Record Society). 


THE work before us is Vol. ii. of the 

Bristol Record Society’s Publications. 
| The study of tenure in borough development 
'is still in a stage when large contribution 
to it can be by the individual scholar not 
| only by discovery and interpretation of facts 
| but also in the way of establishing tradi- 
_tion. Dr. Veale’s work is contribution of 
the first order. It has the grasp of prin- 
ciples, the abundance of detail, the adequate 
background and the penetration which 
make such a study of solid value. More- 
over, it is ordered well, and written in read- 
able style. 

After an introductory chapter (which con- 
‘cludes with a useful survey of the available 
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evidence) Dr. Veale treats of ‘ Devise’; 
‘Intestacy’; ‘Alienation inter  vivos’; 
‘Services and Incidents’; and ‘ Tenures 
other than Burgage Tenures.’ 

In all, and particularly under the head- 
ings ‘ Alienation’ and ‘ Services’ there is a 
great wealth of illustration from original 
sources which throws light on the life of the 
time in its personal aspect as well as on the 
governing laws and customs. The lavishness 
in this respect is one of the best features of 
the work. 

The Appendix of source material com- 
prises a Calendar of Feet of Fines, which 
runs from 8 Rich. I to 47 Edw. III, and is 
preceded by a tabular analysis of the proper- 
ties therein dealt with and the prices paid 
for them; a Calendar and summary of Bris- 
tol deeds of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries (a fine array) and then a list of 
the Langable Rents. 

The Bristol Record Society and the author 
are much to be congratulated on this piece 
of work. 


The Story of Winchester. By W. Lloyd 
Woodland. (Dent and Sons, 5s. 6d. net). 


A MEMBER of the Mediaeval Town Series, 
;jthis book is clearly the outcome of a 
thorough familiarity with the city of Win- 
chester and its history. As the earlier cen- 
turies of the history are by much the most 
interesting, so correspondingly are the earlier 
chapters of this book. Everyone knows that 
Winchester was once the centre of England, 
but in popular imagination we rather think 
that that knowledge has nothing approaching 
its true significance. Here, with consider- 
able enjoyment, the general reader may 
redress the balance, see the history of Eng- 
land from Ecgberht to the Plantagenets in 
a Winchester perspective, and estimate at 
their true historical importance such figures 
as St. Adthelwold, St. Swithin and Henry 
of Blois. Mr. Woodland, with a lively pen, 
both tells the various Winchester legends and 
insinuates due warning where evidence is 
inadequate to support serious belief. He 
gives us antiquarian information well up to 
date, and touches on matters social and topo- 
graphical, in a skilful way which makes the 
old city and its surroundings come vividly 
before one’s eyes. In the qualities required 
for its secondary quality as a guide-book, the 
work is good. Our chief criticism would be 
that where politics, the characterisation of 


the several kings and their policy, and also 
to some extent, where ecclesiastical questions 
are concerned, the book, in most aspects 0 
fresh and modern, sometimes echoes old- 
fashioned conventional notions which haye 
been or are rapidly being discredited. 


BooksELLER’s CaTALOGUE, 


Messrs. DopeLL — under six headings - 
describe between five and six hundred 
items which are ‘‘ remnants appertaining to 
merrie England in the olden time.” The 
first heading is ‘Old Books for Children’ 
and comprises over a hundred entries welj 
fitted to delight the collector. To mention 
a handful of them, there are ‘The Cabinet 
of Lilliput,’ which is a set of six Little 
Children’s Books 24 by 2%ins. in size, each 
containing two or _ three ‘“‘ Instructive 
Stories ’’ (1802: £3 3s.); a set of Thirteen 
Little Children’s Books, 32mo, in their ori- 
ginal wrappers, containing well-known fairy 
stories (1815-17: £6 6s.); ‘ Mother Goose’s 
Tales ’—Perrault, englished by G. M. Gent, 
the third edition 24mo with woodcut illustra- 
tions (1763: £12 12s.) ; a collection of fifteen 
Small Children’s Books, 24mo, printed at 
Banbury by J. G. Rusher, in the original 
wrappers (£3 3s.), and, best of all, an early 
edition of the ‘ History of Little Goody Two- 
Shoes,’ published by the Newbery’s in 1763 
and attributed to Oliver Goldsmith (£21), 
Among a fine collection of seventeenth cen 
tury Proclamations we noted that which 
announced the death of Charles II and the 
accession of James II (1684/5: £3 3s.); and 
that which in September, 1688, withdrew the 
writs issued for the meeting of Parliament 
in the following November, and called upon 
the King’s subjects to defend the Country 
(£3 3s.). Under ‘ Broadsides’ will be found 
the Order, given at the Court at Oxford m 
May, 1643, concerning the ‘‘ badges of silver, 
containing our royall image, and that of our 
dearest sonne Prince Charles,’’ which were 
to be conferred in recognition of “ faithfull 
service in the Forlorne-hope’’ (£4 4s.); and 
among sets or runs of newspapers offered we 
noticed three complete sets of Johnson’s 
Rambler, the best of which, priced £25, is 
for much the most part, uncut. , 


Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
We cannot undertake to answer queries 
privately, nor to give advice on the value of 
old books or prints. 


Printed b 


The Bucks Free Press, Ltd.. at their Offices, 20, High Street. High wyoounns 
in the County of Bucks, and published at 14, Burleigh Street, London, W.C.2. ‘ 
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